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TRANSFER, OF MI-XED WORD IDENTIFICATION TRAINING TO A I^EADING CONTEXT 
John Koehler, Hattie Coatney, Patricia Valdivi?, and Gary Verna 



ABSTRACT 

Sight word (SW) and phonics-based or^rule word (RW) learning 
were investigated in kindergarteners und/r conditions varying list 
structure, amount' and order of list pra/tice, and the distinctiveness . 
of list contents* Effects of trainina^we,re assessed by having subjects 
read (no corrective feed^ck) and learn* sentences containing th§ SWs, 
RWs/and new RWs containing the preyiously trained phbnrcs components. 



Some faci 1 i taction of sentence^ reading was found when J^Ws,.SWs, 
a list having both kinds of /ords (mixed) were acquired iji^that 



and 

order, Replacing the mixed lis 
and RWsMn the practice orApr.j^r 
SWs from RWs had little inHui 



nee 



witfi a sentence forjj^t for the SWs 
using a background cue to distinguish 
OQ transfer, performance. 



These findings were in^^rpret€fd as indicating the importance of 
subword acoustic feature recognition on transfering mixed word 
identification strategie^^ to reading. 



This document is int*nd*d /f or inttrft*! ftaff dUtrlbutlon «n<l u4e. Ptmittlon to r/prlnt'«r quott from'thu -orkin^ 
document, wholly or in p/rt, thould bt obtiintd fro« SWRL, 11300 La CitntgA BouUvAfd, Ingtlfwood, (^lifornlA, 'iOWi 



TRANSFER OF MIXED WORO I DENT I F fCAT I ON TRAIN'ING TO A READING CONTEXT ^ 

Tne present study is concerned' with' the problem of retrieving word 
identification materials during reading when the reading instruction 
involves teaching words by the sight method (SW) and concurreht ly - , 

developing the reader's pho?ii-cs decoding ski 1 Is through <J i scr imi nat i on- 
identification training on the cofhpone/'lts of selected regularly-spelled 
words (RW). As noted- el sewhere (Koehl^r, I97I, Koehler, Bennett S Mineo, 
1971), a phonics word attack pan conflict with whole word learning 
because the subword responses taught the reader Tn the phonics instruction 
may generalize to words having^ spel 1 ing characteristics sipiilar to the ♦ 
P^'l item. These generalization tendencies' can be e^^pected to\affect SW 
content when SWs are identified during recall on the basis of a single 
letter pr some other superficial feature of the word; and studies have 
demonstrated that young children tend t;o associate whole word pronounci at ions 
to printed words in just thi s ' fashion (Marchbanks & Levin, 1965; Williams 
and others, 1970). 

The research reported here wasdesigned to examine a, number of 
factors that findings from verbal learning studies indicate should affect 
the recall *and transfer of word identification materials. The treatment 
groups listed in Table 1, therefore, address a variety of hypotheses 
regarding the operation of retention and transfer under mixed word 
identification instructional conditions. Groups 1 through A embody two 
factors: (1) the form of transition from SW and RW practice to readings- 
mixed fist vs. sentence practice^and (2^ the amount of SW learning prior 
to RW practice. Interest in the mixed list vs. sentence practice comparison 
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- TABLE I 

TRAINING SEQUENCES AND SUBJECTS I'ER WORD SET 



Group 



3 

5 . 

:7V 

8 

.9 

10 

II 

12 

13a 

13b 

l^a 



Training Sequence 

SW,^ RW Mixed, 
SWj ^-^ RW Sentences 



SW^ RW Mixed \ 
SW^ RU ^ Sentences 



RW SW 



1. 



Mjxed 



1 



RW SWj Mixed 



RW 



SW, ^ Mixed 



RW SW^ Mixed 
RW ^ SW. ^ Mixed 
RW ^ SW^ ^ Mixed 
RW SWs in sentences 



KW ^ SWs in sentences 

, c 



SW Cueing 
in Training ^ 

None 

None 
None 

SW, Mixed 
.Mixed ' 
None 

SW, Mixed^"" 

Mixed" 

None 



Sentencejf^, 



None 



SWs (u) RW (u) mixfed SW, Mixed 

SW, Mixed 
None 

RW(uJ SW^Cu) t Mixed None 



RV(uJ ^ SW^(u) ^ Mixed 
5W^(u) RW(u) -^^Mixed 



Number of Subjects 
. Set' 1 ' Sit2 



•^4 
k 
U 

u 
u 
u 
k 
k 
k 
k 

2 
2 
2 
2 



J, \ 



k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
2 
2 
2 
2 



GrouDS receiving cueinq durinq training also had the SWs cued, in 
fhe retention-transfer task. . , 

^Subscripts J_ and 3 denote the learning criterion on the SW list, 
.i.e., one or tfiree successive errorless trials. Other lists were learned 
to a one errorless trial criterion. 

The in parenthesat signifies that these' groups were trained with 
words and phonics materials unrelated to the content covered in the 
subsequent mixed list afid retention-transfer task. 



comes from raising question with the current form of sequencing reading 

instruct-iort/ UsuaJ ly separate instruction is given on SW and RW 

materials prior to practice on reading sentences containing these materials * ' 

* 

and w^rds -previous ly learned. In many instanced, practice on these word 
materials wTH not be carried to complete acquisition before reading 
practice begins so t\)at word learnjng continues during rea'ding. A , . 

consequence of this instructional practice i^s fhat^ the grammatical and 
sematic cues of the prose content may detract the reader from forming 
the requisite discrimination that would curb competing effects arising 
from mixing'SW and RW items. A more appropriate transition from list, ^ 
practice ;:o reading therefore might be i nterven i ng " pract i ce on a mixed 
list'contai^ning both types of words since this form of list practice should 
direct the reader's attention toward the relevant word contrasts without 
interference from context forms and nieanings. 

Variation in the amount of SW learning prior to RW practice is ' ^ 

considered in the present work because better learning/of the SW mati^ridls 
can be ^expected* to make them' less- vunerable to competition from RW content: 

Moreover, s'ince interference phonema 'in verbal learni-ng suggest that thi s "nelat ion 
depends on the order in which list contents are -learned, the interaction 
between practice amount and list order is examined with Groups 1^ 3, 7, 
and 10 in the p resent * study. * 

Groups 5 through 10 deal with the effects of varyi-ng SW cueing 
during training and, transfer. Making SWs more distinct'iwe fro- ^^Js 
oairing an extr i ns i c -cue with SWs 'should counteract comneti'nn tendencies ' 
between SW and RW contents when these content^ occur togefther , • i . e . , in 
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mixed' list and sentence practice and reading. Furthe/mora," a considerable 
/ body of Experimental work shows that appropriate cueing ^tends to ai'd ' ^ }^ 

recall of categorized items (for example, Tulying S Pearlstone, 1966). 
In the present work, the SWs are "categorized" through the use of a fight 
blue patch appearing underneath each SW during different stages of 
learning. The appearance of^ the tipted SWs retention and 

transfer should promote the retrievaJ of items "in the SW list and / ^% 



indirectly facilitate the'transfer of phonics decoding responses-to novel ^ 

RWs and the recall of old RWs since words not coded^as SWs belong to the. 

RW class by exclusion. ^ - i ' ^ 

An addition, if SW cueing is an effective mechani-sm for combating . 
intereference between SW and RW contents and for aiding the recall of 
specific contents, it is questionable whether both mixed and unmixed list 
practice Is needed. One of the purposes for giving practice on SWs anjil 
RWs irf separate lists is to make the cues associated with these contents / 
as distinctive as possible during acquisition so that they will be stored 
in separate ^memory files and thus^eas ier ^to 'retrieve later. But if cueing 
SWs ach ieves' much the same effect, practice on separate lists may bfe 
sonewhat inefficient in terms of training time demoted to word learn-ing. 
To explore this possibility, reduction in SW and RW list praq^ce is 
treated In Groups 9 through U. Groups 11 and 12, however, represent a 
special case of the, i nteract ion between SW cueihq and'amount of unmixed list 
practice. The RW ma ter i a 1 s ^con tai n featu.res which would appear to require 
instructional handling apart f rpm SW learning, i .e. ,* letter-sound paired- 
associate learrljng and blending practice, and SW learnrng may fae facili'tated 
when SWs are presented in a sentence context (cf. Koehl^r, Bennett, & yineo, 1971) 
The'Groups 11 and 12 treatments were therefore devised to investigate thes.e 
possibi 1 ities. 

^- _ " • * 
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Method 
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. Design . ^ • 

The design of the s,tudy is given in Table 1. Following completion 
of the training sequences specified in the tables ail gVoups" received 
testing and training on a reteVit ion-transfer sentence list that 
contained previously learned SW, RWs and new RWs farmed from letter- 
soynd correspon3en,ts of RW training^. On t*he first three trials with 
this test, called the test trials, the received no feedback regarding 
the correctness of his respcjnse. Starting on the fourth trial, sentence 

list practice was given, until crFterion was reached^ 
Subj ects : . m * 

The Ss were 112 kindergarteners who ranged ir age from ^ months tp 79 

^nonths, with a mean age of Ss.S- The Ss were enrolled in tvo local public 

^ schools and did not receive any reading instruction uriur lo and during the 

experimental period, Thfe Ss were assigned to the treatment groyps 

unsystemat ical ly , but with the restriction that approximated an. - , 

equal number of each sex were assigned to each group, 

I 

Apparatus and Materials . 

The study vyas conducted in a two-cubicaT trailer set up on the 
school grounds where ^s were enrolled. Word materials were projected 
by means of slides on the rear of a screen centered in a vertical 
panel. The S^ sat approximately 2 feet from the panel. The speecti 
counterparts ot the word materials were , presented by a tape recording >' 
The £s run early in the study received the sound through earphones,/ 
The sound was presented to later S^s with a small speaker positioned 
in the upper left corner, of the panel since many children had objected 
to the earphones. 
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J 



7* 



/ 



Visual and sound presentations were automatical ly sequenced with 
an inaudible sjgnal on another channeKof the recording tape. The 
signal triggered the slide mechanism approximately 2 seconds defter the 
sound terminated. The sound associated with each slide was presented 
from ^ to 10 seconds after the slide mechanism was' act i vatecl--the delay 
in sound feedback varied with the traihing-and testing formats used With 
different lis'ts^. The could also operate a manual switch to delay the 
present*at ion of the second. The items of each list were shuffled on 
successive presentations of the list. 

-\ 

The word materials were selected from lists of single syllable words 
that had been compiled from published lists and reading materials used 
in the early grades. Table 2 lists the two sets of materials that were 
applied to an equal number of S^s in e^ch •treatment group. The words 
underlined in the tr^ansfjer lists are new RWs containing the phonemes 
of the words in the RW lists. While spme effort was made to construct 
sentences tha^ would be familiar^o kindergarten children,' t+ie table indicates 
that this objective was met only partially. 

Words and sentences were centered on the slides. All words appeared 

in caps that were uniform stroke block letters. A RW appeared^ wi th either 

its letters spaced (D 0 G) or together (DOG). For the SW cueing condition 

the SW would appear on a blue tinted 4Dackground. Words and sentences 
« 

used for screening Ss and demonstrating the training routines were 
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/ . 



RW' 



^ SAT 



HAT 



Set 1 



TABLE 2 
WORaliATERIALS^ 



SW' 
SHE (Si] 
BY [ bay } 



RW 
TELL 
SELL 



Set 2 



THEM[6em]- 
"yOU Lyu] 



HID 
TOM 



ME [mi ] 
YOUR [yur] 



SID 
PAM 



WILL twi I ] 
MAY [me] 



Sentence 



SHE HID YOUR HAT 



T-QM SAT' BY ME 



Sentence 
SID WILL SELL THEM 
YOU MAY TELL PAM 



Retention-Transfer List 



Tom h i t me 
Tim had your hat 
She hid i t 
Mo.m sat by me 



Retention-Transfer Lis.t 
Did ypu tel 1 Sam? 
( You may pass Sid 

Ted wi 1 1 miss them 
Let Pam sel 1 them 
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Phoneme symbo I s for RWs 



S -> 


/s/ 


. • T V/t/ 


A -> 


/ae/ 


E ^ /e/ 


T ■> 


/t/ 


LL^ / 1 / 


r H -> 


/h/ 


' S ^ /s/ 


1 -> 


/I/ 


1 111 


D -> 


/d/ 


D ^ /d/ 


0 -> 


/a/ 


P ^ /p/ 


M -> 


/m/ 


A -> /ae/ 




, 1 


M -> /m/ 



^ The mixed lis.t was constructed by combining 'RW and SW lists 

RW desalinates a phonics-based or rule word, SW represents a s i ght- learned 
word. Phonemic equivalents for SWs are given in brackets. * 



Procedure 



The kindergarteners were preliminary selected for the study 
by testing their reading knowledge gf words from the alte?nate word set. 
Any child knowing more than one wprd of the set was not used in the 
study. ' • • ^ 

Each was trained individually over ,a series of*days, with training 
per day limited to 30 minutes. To complete the entire sequence S^s took 
from 3 t;oJ3 days with a mea.n of 7.0 days. The retention-transfer task 
was administered about 2^ hours after^the training sequence was completed. 

The paired-associate anticipation method was used exclusively in 
traihi^ig Ss on word materials. Rule word training took the form of ' 
learning to sound 'OUt the word arrd to give its blended or whole word \ 
oronounciation. The was required to pronounce each grapheme unit when 
the slide with the spaced RW letters was displayed and to pronounce the 
whoje word when the next slide di&p^ayed the RW letters in normal spacing. 
This sequence was followed for each RW presentation In RW lists. The S_ 
saw only the sfjaced RW when the words of sentences were presented singly. 
In this case, the anticipat^ed the sounded out feedback and then was 
required to give the whole word pronounci at ion after the feedback event. 

words presented in list'format were learned first as pairs and then as 
a list. Each pair was practiced until 8 in ]0 correct pair identification 
were obtainjedt After reaching criterion on the final pair, the S learned 
the items of the pairs in a nonpaired order as a list. In the case of 
mixed list practice wher.e the k SWs and k RWs were combined, the S lea'rned 
two pairs of SW-RW cbmblnations and then a four-word list of these items. 
This was followed by learning the remaining two pai/s the same way. 
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After criteria were achieved on each pair and each sublist, the eight 
words were pract iced, for an additional ten trials as a whole list. 

Sentence list practice pr:ocedure involve^d^j^sponding fi.rst to each 
word of the sentence singly, in the normal reading sequence and then to 
the viha\e sentence. as a unit- Separate slides were .used for presenting 
the single words and sentence'. Each sentence ms made up of 2 RWs and' 

r 

2^Ws, the former being presented in spaced format when displayed 
singly. The S_ was requTreiJ to pronounce the RW a^ a whole immediately 
after the sounded-out vexs/^on was presented on the tape. Criterion was 
achieved on each sentence separately and then both sentences were 
practiced as whole unitsjn'a^ list for an additional 10 trials. 

.Sentence list practice in the^retention-transfer task consisted of 
presenting the sentences as whole units in list format on the ^first 3 
test trials and then training tocriterion on the whole list on the 
subsequent training tirials. During sentence list training, the presentation 
sequence was the same as described' in the previous paragraphs for single 
sentences except that all four ser>tenc^s were covered on each practice 
trial. " - 

The SWs presented in list format were learned to- a criterion of 1 
or 3 errorless, consecutive trials. ^ The RW 1 ists, the subl ists of the i 
mixed list,^ the single sentence and the re ten t.ion-t ransf er senten(^ list 
were carried to 1 errorless trial. Criterion for RWs always applied to 
the whole word pronunciation only. Any S^ who did not achieve criterion 
cm a word pair within 30 trials oV on a list within 5(J trials was terminated 
from the study and replaced with another S. Criterfdn failures invoWed . 
38 children in the study: ' these are listed by treatment group in Table 3.' 
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NUMBER OF SUBJECTS FAILING TO^CHIEVE GRJTEbToN VALUES 



Group 


P^a'i Ture 


I. ■• ■ 




2 


2 


3 - - ' " 


3 


k 


■ 5 




2 




. ■ 1 


7 


- 3 


8 




9 


0 


10- ■ 


0 


11 


2 


n 


k 


13 


3 




2^ 


Total : 


38 



^The S^s^ were • required to repeat the correct * response on error or 
ojnissVsn trials during practice ^n i tera pai rs To ensure tfeat the^^s 
would* attend .to the feed tack information, -the S^ pointed to letter and 
whole words while feedback was occurring. ' Instructions ^nd defnonst rat ions 
of procedures Vi^e re always given just prior to the relevant t*ask. Before 
practice on any given list, the e'xplained to t-he £ how the items would' 
appear on the screen, how' the S^ was to respond to the^ di sp 1 ays .and that 
he should respond before the feedback from the^machine occurred. For 
RWs,' the £ emphasized in t<4^e instructions that the whoje word and sounded- 

out version contained the same sounds. This was fl/rther reinforced by 
practice on a sequence using the word DOG in spaced and unspaced formats. 
Sirh'il^r demons trat ions *were given for the cued SW condi tion' (displayed - - 
the word THE on blue-tTnted background) and before practice" on sentences 
(di:st)layed the THE DOG RAM as single word and th^o as a who le^ sentence) . 



TABLE k 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR EACH GROUP ON hi)(ED SENTENCE 
LIST PRACTICE AND -THE RETENTION-TRANSFER TASKS 



• 






















— — » -. , 

Re tent ion-Transfer 




Mixed- 


Sentence List: 


1 




'eedback Retention- 


Training: Trials 


Group 




Word 


Type Errors 






■ Word Type Errors 


fn rrifprinrv 




List 


sw 


-RW* , ^ 


T sw 


RW 


New RW 




1 


H i xed 




X 


0.0/ 


1^.38 






6 


.50 


1 25 


4.12 


c 






S.D. 


'6.86 


11.03 


4.62 




3 


.59 


1 .39 


2. \3 


• 2 


Sentence 


, X 


7 . 00 


6.25 


4.35 




5 


.13 


14.52 


3. 25 








S.D. 


6.65 


7.98 


5.05 




3 


.80 . 


2.26 


1.67 


' J 


i xed 




X * 


9-75 


U.OO 


2.13 




4 


.25 


13.99 


2,88 








S.D. . 


10.29 


10.25 


3.77 




4 


. 10 


2.28 


. 1.W 




Sentence 


X ' 


**. 3/ 


^.88 


. 5.75 




6 


.38 


('♦.31 


3:12 








S.D. 




3.92 


4.4i» 




f. 3 


46 


1.03 


2.23 








•X 


5 . 25 


10.00 


1.38 




4 


12 


1 4. 40 


2.38 








S.D. 
* 




^ 8.73 


- 1.11 




2 


.53 


1.54 


0.92 ' 


f 


-*< i xec 


(cj 


X 


6.75 . 


10.75 


3.69 




5 


13 


13.98 


4.62 


i 






S.D. 


6.32 


7.00 


3-92 




2 


03 


' ,*^.66. 

• 


2. 13 


1 / 


**ixe2 




X 


i-t>3 


8.25 


.46' 




1 


50 


13.90 


4.87 


! 






S.D. 


^'.72 


0. 98 


.86 




1 


69 


. 2.82 


2 . 85 




''xec 


Icj 






10. 75 


1.63 




4 


75 • 


14.06 


4.12 








S.D. 


IK 


7.00 


2.07 




3 


62 


1.39 


2.03 




-xec 


" c i 


X 


25 


"7 "7 r 

/. /5 


1.19 




4 


00 


15.00 


' 0 f\f\ 

3 . 00 








S.D. 


^••63 


6.46 


2.04 




2 


88 


0.00 


1 .93 




xec 




X 


^.25 


7.75 


2.62 




3 


13 


14.24 


s ' 4.87 










2.90 


6.00 


5.29 




3.87 


1.85 


3.23 












if 








-38 






" 1 


Sc" t e 


•ce c 


J 1 


•5.13 - 


8.88 


4.46 




5. 


14.56 


3.50 








S - D. 


6.31 . 




2.36 




3. '29 


.90v 




i 

I 1 


' Se^re 




X 


^.38 


5.38 


■ 5.75 




5 


00 


I'*. 30 


4.25 


i 






S.D. 


2.78 




3.32 




3 


66 ' 


2.71 


3.49 


- , 1 


♦'xec 
« 






53.25 


21.87 


4. 19 




00 


14.56 


5.00- 










7.98 


8.80 


4.65 




3 


70 


0.65 


3.78 








? 


■:-.25 


14.50 


3.31 




4 


38 


13.67 


3.25 










3.53 


6.95 


3.63 




4 


53 


2.10 


1.04 



separate list practice an these contents may impede their further mastery' 
since sentence meaning, and syntax may interfere with individual word • , 
learning. ' 

The retention-transfer task results in Tabl^^. give mild support 

for this expectation- only for those groups required to learn the SW list 

■> -/ ' / ' 

to three* successive error^e^S trials (Group the sentence practice 

condition, was inferior to Group 3, the mixed list condition). However, 

in tests of the interaction between SW list acquisition level* and the 

format for mixing SW and RW contents, the F values were less than one 

for both the test and training phases of the retention-transfer task. 

But despite the failure to find reliable effects for mixed content 
practice, there is good indication in Tabl^ k that the sentence practice / ' 
condition is misleading witK regard to its effectiveness and learning'/ 
An analysis showed that by comparison to the mixed list practice conditio;), 
fewer word errors w^re made, F(l,24) = ^-58, p < ,05, and without regard 
to word type, F ( 1^^) = 9.57 p < .01, during sentence pr^tice. Yet the 
retent ion- transfer task results described above and also theVesults for 
Groups II and 12 in ;,he table would imply that these word learning :j5ffects 
were largely limited to the sentence practice task. This finding is 
further Supported by the results of a previous study (Koehler, Bennett, 
& Mineo, 1970 where it was found that v^Drd learning in a- sentence or 
reading context had not special advantage over the list practice format. 

Mixed list practice effects are also inflicated in the results of 
Groups 1, 3, 7, and 10. These groups were included in the study to 
allow examining how the order of practice on the SW and RW contents may interact 
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with SW acquisition level. The findings of verbal learning studies \ 
I * 

indicate that competition from RW materials should vary inversely with^ * 
the/amount of SW leiarning, butJt is uncertain whether this competition 
lid be indifferent to the order in, which the individual contents 
practiced."" 

As Table ^^shows, the retention-transfer task results do not d6nvey 
any simple relationships for the factors treated in these groups. On 
-the no-f«edback test, a marginal significant effect was found for list- 
practice or'dpr, F(l,24) ^ 3.84, p < .10, signifying that the RW to'^SW 
practice orderyof Groups 7 and 10 was more beneficial than the reverse 
sequence of Groups 1 and ^3. Practice order ,^ however , interacted in a 
marginal manner with SW acquisition amount, F(l,24) = 3.29, p < .10.^ 
Under the. SW to RW practice order, more SW learning ied to'better 
performance, whereas the reverse was -the case under the RW to SW order. 
Sentence learning in *the retention-transfer task failed to shoWany'^ 
of these effects however, which, agairi, probably reflects the insens f t tv i ty 
of sentence training to individual word learning. • 

The complexity of the retention-transfer task resu>lt^ r^arding 
list practice order ef f ects Tiotwi thstand fng , it is^evident without 
statistical confirmation in Table 4 that all the groups .receiv ing the 
RW and SW pract i ce sequence, i.e., Groups 5* through ID, were perf>Dr:ming 
better on the mixed list than the groups trained with the SW to ^W 
sequence, i.e.. Groups 1 and 3; and this same relationship seems to 
hold on the average for these groups on the no-feedback test of the* 
retent ion- transfer task. ^ 
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It would Appear that the supertority of the RW to SW list practice 
order can be attributed" in some degree to- faci 1 F tat ion of SW list learning 
from practice on RW materials. 'Comparisons involving Groups 1, 3, 7, and 
10 showed that SW learning speed in terms of trials to criterion was 
reduced by about o^half when the list was learned after practice on 
the RW list (an average of ^.88 trials for RW to.SW^^vs. 8.62 triaU for 
SW to RW) whereas SW learning had little affect on RW learning rate, 
(an average of 2.8l trials for SW to RW vs. 2,50 trials for RW ^o SW) . 

Findings from othe'r related studies suggest a possible mechanism for 
RW faci litation on 'word learning. Jeffrey and Samuels (1967) found that 
children given letter sound t^^'n^ing Identifies and learned" a list of 
words .containing the training materials better than children who were • 
sight trained on other words coataining the same training materials. 
'Moreover, other investigators have found that traini'ng prereadfers and 
early readers on highly similar words fmproves the recognition and 
learnFng of other words more than training orf di^ssimilar words 
(Samuels S Jeffrey, 1966; McCutcheon & McDowell, 196^; Otto S Pizillo, 

1970). But more receat.ly at the Soutf^west Regional Laboratory, it has 
♦ 

been cevealed in a Stu<iy on the effects of letter pattern discrimination 
on word learning (Koehler et ial . , 1971) that the similarity among words 
on the visual side may play a less important role in word learning than 
implied by the studies cited above on word simtlar'Uty effects. Rather, 
the prebent study's results and findings from the Jeffrey and Samuels 

study (1967) would suggest that word learning performance benefi^t^^ 
considerably from training that stresses the acoustic component of word 
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learning. This kind of training is probably more successful in . - 

countermanding the initial tendencies that , beg i np i ng readers have ^to 

learn words on the basis of single letters (Marchbanks & Levin, 1965) 

than visual discrimination of letter sequence differences alone because 

the production of individual letter sounds of words will tend to draw 

the reader's attention to all the letters as well as how letter^equences 

relate to th^ acoustic differences of words. 

Groups 5 through 10 served to determine whether SW cueing would 

facilitate learr>ing and retention of word materials. It was posited 

that cueing should be effective since clearly labeling" words to be 

learned and recalled as whole units would tend to reduce competition 
^ * * 

from phonics decoding responses. During the course of the study it - 
became apparent that cueing was having the opposite effect, namely, a 
source of interf erenc6. A search of the literature revealed the other 
investigators (Peterson & Peterson, 1957; Berry Baumei s'^t^r , )970) had 
encountered a similar problem in paired-associate learning. Two 

^tVeatment groups, Groups 6 and 9» were therefore added to the study in 
attempt to reduce this interference. These groups r^eceiving the 
cu^ng condition after SW list practice. It was reasoned that the 
interfering associations involving the. cueing stfmulus might be 
considerably weaker than the associations made with the printed word 
if the'primary associations werje established first. ^ 

The results in Table k for these groups revea) that cueing 
introduced at either stage of acquisition was generally ineffective 

^when compared to the noncued condi tion*- (Groups 7 and 10). Neither 
testing or training scores of the retention-transfer tash showed any 
reliable effect from cueirig; F(2,36), p > .10 and F(2,36 * l.'95. P > .10 
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respectively. If anything, Table ^ rev,eal s 'that cuetng may^have caused 
some interference during mixed ITst practice and on*the no-feedback 
test. 

The comparison that was concerned with how SW cueing might interact 
with the amount of separate SW and RW practice giveB prior to sentence 
or TTiixed list practice can be omitted here since SW. cueing did not - 
facilitate retention-transfer Cask performance. Besides, it ife clearly 

apparent in Table k that the performance of Groupsx9 through 1^ was 

* _ 
•unrelated to SW cueing. 



In summarizing the findings of this study, it can be said that the 

sequence in learning SW and RW contents tends to play an impprtant 

« 

role in further practice of these contents and on the -word identification 
process during reading. Categorizing these content^ by the use of an 
extrinsic cue or practicing the Contents In a readfng-like confext, on - 
the other hand, dSfes not appear to have any affect on SW and RW 
acquisition or reading performance. 
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- ' <T APPENDIX I . I 

SUMMARY TABLES OF ANOVA. RESULTS 
Groups 1-^: Errors on the P>eterttion-Transf er Test 



Source 


df ' 


MS 


,'F 


Between Subjects 


31 






1 . SW practice amount 




7.76 


,1 , * 


njAcu vb. bcriLcriL>c iibL 




17 ^42 




1 Word set 

^— - — 1-^ 








1X2 




33.02 


1.^7 


1 X 3 


-^-j 


21 .38 




/ 2X3 


j 


3.72 




1 X 2 X ^ 

1 A ^ A J ^ 





>7 0-^56 


^ 1 ^ 


S/1 X 2 X ^ 




22 




Ulfhin ^iihiorfc • 

Wl Llllil JUUJCULb 




- 


.-r — ' 


Word type (SW, RW, New RW) 


< 2 


328.32 


1*29. 9o 




.2 


1. 10 








6.37 




3 X ^ . 

1 


2- 






1 X 2 X i< 


2 


7.91 


1.08 


1 X 3 X ^4 


2 


13.36 




2 X 3 X ^ ; ; 


2 


10.89 


Kif9' 


1 X 2 X 3 X ^ ^ 


2 


3.98 




i» X S/l X 2 X 3 


i<8 


7-Ji 





6 

TotaJ 95 . 



< .01 (2/^8) « 5.08 




Groups Tr i a 1 s-To-C r i t er ion on Retention-Transfer Task 



Source 


df 


MS 


F ^ 


1. SW practice amount 




3.78 


.1.17- 


2. Mi'xed vs. sentence list 




O 

.78 




3. Word set 




3.78 


r ' 


1 X 2 




2.53 


V 


1 x^3 * ; 




11.28 


l.'<8. ^ 


2X3 




2.53 




1 X"2 X 3 r 




.78 


?i ^ 


E^ror 


2^4 


3.2^4 





Total ^ 31 ^ 
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GrouDs I-'*: Errors on the Mixed and Sentence Lists 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Between^ subjects 


31/ . 






1. SW practice amount 




12.25 




2^^^Mixed vs. sentence list 




600.25 




I 3. Hprd set 

J- ' 




3.06 




1X2 




20.25 




1X3 




280. 56 


2.1^ 


2X3 




280.56 


2. lA 


1X2X3 




68.06 


& 

\ 


S/1 X 2 X 3 


2k 


130.95 




Within subjects 


32/ 






• ^4. Word Type (SW, RW) 




90.25 


8.6'^'= 


1 X 




0.00 




2 % k 




100,00 


9.57*= 


3. X ^ 




68.06 


6.51^ 


1 X 2 X ^4 




6.25 




1 X 3 X ^4 




68.06 


■6.51^ 


. ':• 2 X 3 X ^ 




5.06 * 




1 X 2 . X 3 X ^4 




1.56 




^4X5/1X2X3 


2h 


10.^45 





Total 



63 



-■ .05 (1/2^) = h.2b 
.01 (1/2^) = 7.82 



ERIC 
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Groups 1, 3, 7, &- 10: Errors on the Retention-Transfer Test 



Source 


df 


^1S 


F 


Between subjects 


11 






1.- SW practice amount 


1 


.81 




2. Li St" practice order ■ 


1 


68.01 


3.81* 


3. Word set 


1 


9.13 




1X2 - 


1 


° 58.28 


- 3.29 


.4X3 


1 


6'8.01 


3.8^4 


2X3 




. .17.3'<. 




^ 1X2X3 




. 22.81 


1.29 


\ S/1 X 2 X 3 




17.71 ' 




: 

V ^sr— Wi thi n ^subjects 








. hs> Word type (SW, RW, New RW) 


2 


1285. 12 


22^. AO^ 


1 X i< . . 


2 


.30 - 




2 X ^4 


2 


18. 5^4 ■ 


3.25 


3 X i< 


• 2 


11.61 


2.03 


1 X 2 X ^ 


2 


la.oo 


1.75 


1 X 3 X ^ 


2 


23.31 


^.07^^ 


2 X 3 X ^ 


2 


■6.37 


1.11 


1' x" 2 X 3 X ^ 


2 


6.16 


1.08„ 


^4 X s/1 X 2 X 3 


i<8 


5.73 





Total 95 



^0 < .01 (2/m = 7.31 
''p < .05 {2/m = ii.oe 
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Groups 1, 3, 7, & 10: Tri^ 1 s-To-Cr i ter ion on Retention-Transfer Task 



1 "7 1 

Source 


■ df ^ 


MS 


F 


1. SW. practice amount 




3.12 




I. . 

2, List practice order 


, 


15.13 




3. Word set 








• 1 X 2 




3.12- 




T 

1X3 




, 18.00 


2.9'* 


2X3 




2.00 




1X2X3 




0.00 




Error 


2it 


6.13 





Total 31 




^4 



Groups 5"10: Errors on the Stetent ion-Transfer Test 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


between subjects 








1. SW practice amount 


1 


1 n A 

1 .89 




' V 

2. SW cueing 


2 


17.30 




1.97 


3. Word 'sjet 


1 


. ■ 29.07 


3.31 ■ 


- ' — 

1X2 


2 


15. 10 


1.72 


1X3 J 


1 


26.27 


2.99 


2X3 


2 


#5.22 




^1X2X3 


2 


1 .09 




S/1 X 2 X 3 


36" 


8.78^ 




Within subjects" 








H. word type (SW, RW, New RW) 


2 


2147.92 


429.60^ 


1 X ^4 


2 . 


.60 




2 X ^4 




6.74 


■l.3'5 


3 X C' 


2 


18. 85 


3.78^* 


1 X.2 X ^4, 




8.24 


1.65 


1 X 3 X ^ - ' - . 


.2 


•14.75 


2.96 


2 X 3 X ^4 




• 3.23 




. 1 X 2 X 3 X ^4 




7.58 


1.52 


^4 X S/1 X 2 X 3 


72 


4.99 





Total 



< .01 (2/J2) =4.94 . \ 

''p < .05 (2/72) = 3. 14 



4 ^ 
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, Groups -^-lO: Tr lal srTorCr i ter ion dm Retention-Transfer Tasl< 



Source m 


■ df 


MS 


F 


1. SW practice aRouat 


1 


.02 


• 


2. Sy, cue i ng 




10.9a ■ 


1.95 


^ 3. Word set' 


1 


••19: 




1 X'2 • 


2 


• 'll.i«0 


2.04 


I X 3 


1 


1 .02 




2X3 


2 


2.. 56 




1X2X3 




5.65 


1. 01 


Error | 


36 


5.58 





Total 



hi 



ERIC 



ERIC 



27 











i 


2 


■ .2? 




1 


1 


1.02 








9.1 = 


1.27 




2 


' ^ . T 




' < 


2 












2 . -^2 










: . :^ . - - 




- * * 





ERIC 



_ e 
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